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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, snd the Socialismof the Primitive 
Church [ct will. also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
tellig-nce, snd she news of the day. 

Tt is offered, as the gospel .s, without money and without 
price to Lose who chovse to receive it thus, or at Une Dollar 
# year (osuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi- 
pally by ta: funds of the Vavids Vom auuity and its branches: 
sided oy tue free coairibatioas of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances fvom those who cho se to pay for it. Our expectation 
however, is, that the idea of 4 Farr. Daicy Reéticious Press, a8 
the coapiemsut aad coasunmnativa of Free Schouls, Free 
Churcass, il #rve Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
eome Kavvo, aad be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
relig.oa.sts, aad thst taus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that ides, willdraw to itself a voluatesr constituency more 
Whole-aoscvsd, for iastuucy, than that which surrouad, the Bi. 
ble Sociuty, aal entows it aaaually with a revenue of several 
dunired (aousaad dollars. 

Speciuasa udavecs vit be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy subscriber wishing tu discontinue his paper, 
enould cocuta asa copy WItL ois daue sud cesideace written 
apon it, sad che wmple order, * Discuntinue.” 


dddrese** THE CIRCULAK, Oneda, N. ¥.” 





WANTED. 

Inteiligent, reliable, syumpatuetic, volunteer Cor- 
respou iwacs, im our own cuuuiry aud every part 
of tue woril, wuo will give us early and au- 
sheniic iuformetion of eveats occurring in their 
respocuive lucwlities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, vrul general interest to maukind, aud who 
will alsuv furaisa us, frou Us lo time, with brief 
aod iusid expositions of suca topics as come within 
their rauge of thougut and observation. 





Oar Purpyse iu the Future, 


1. Keligiva is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankiai, aud vugut io use the must commanding 
instru ucavalicy. 

Lig press 1s, at this day, the most omimanding 
jastru asucatity of iastruciiva. lheretore religion 
Ouse vw» lay val 163 strength not im the pulpit put 
on tile press. 

8 Jvacaelisa is the superior function of the 
press--uore ofective taan OvskK-making, because 
more cuutiauvus and uuiversal tu its operation. 
iigtva vugat, cierefore, tu take cae ivad in Jour- 
nalisu 

4 ‘aus Daly Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aalis.a —13 much mure edective than the weekly 
press, as Cae acter is mure vitective Caan vook-uiak- 
jog, bitfor Cassautereasuu, Meligivl vagut taere- 
fore bo vssead frum Cue pulpit t tue stuctuu of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Jjsueviag that what ought to be done can be 
done, tig puviishers and frieuds of Lae Circular, 
in Gas asas of tue Cacistiau religiun, Lave pur- 
possi wad are expecting bo iuscicute a Daily iweli- 
gious Press, sv soon as Providence opens the way, 
and tie means are paves lu tuvir possession 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. New house’s 


8S UPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


saa asied CrvavetiasedS tgs, Crime ucat 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
¥FRULL & ULNAMENTAL (AKERS, GRAPE VINES, 
SCRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
s+roon & Preservoad 
ULItfs ANW VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADILERS’, EMSHOIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for aay of the above articles directed to 
T4& ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 


FR 


will coccive peompt attention, 
‘Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual vor the help of those 
wiosesk 6te #aitu of che Primitive Church: an 


ostivo voline of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noves. 

Price, $1.50. 

The ierean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. (n+ secoad Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Rolationste the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
@onsation of Life, &e. &e.—treated strietly according to 
Bible -yitsaces. but developing many new and interesting 
tonclusions.differing widely from thoze of the old Thevlogy 
Allwio vish to unlerstand Biante Cou. sism—its conatitue 
tlonal basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
gelves with the contents of this book. 


BIBL® SOMMUNISM; A Compilat on from the 
Anonil bsooerts anl other publicstions of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in souasction with their History, «summary view 
of cir tolizious unt Social fieories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
f-nielby J.H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Pog ist Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nishe! to orler; and any of the .cove Publications 


ste- | viral. or@anization, like that which animates the 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acresof 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see tho Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Coim- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
mun said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither ou the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INsPIRA cION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spigiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a paupalet of 123 piges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 


human body, and on the exercise of rree criticism 
ou the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tie circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Cirncutar is our weekly organ, and is of. 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 


interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 








may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


ted to God 
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Talk about the Second Com- 
ing.—No. 10. 


Circular.—The general theory which 
has come to view in our past examina- 
tions, may be presented in outline by 
the following propositions, viz: 1. 
Christ came the second time immediate- 
ly after the destruction of Jerusalem. 2. 
At his Coming there was a_ preliminary 
resurrection, pertaining specially to the 
Primitive Church, including the saints of 
the entire Jewish dispensation. 3. Then 
commenced the reign of Christ in the 
spiritual world ; and the “‘times of the 
Gentiles,” or the Gentile dispensation, 
in the visible world. 4. At the end of 
the times of the Gentiles, i. e., in the 
*‘ dispensation of the fullness of times,” 
there is to be a second and universal res- 
urrection. 

With this theory in mind, let us now 
take a survey of Christ’s whole discourse 
about the judgment in the 24th and 
25th of Matthew. 

It is evident that this discourse cov- 
ers the whole period embiaced in our 
outline, for it ends with the judgment 
of “all nations.” We have certainly in 
the 24th chapter a description of the 
Second Coming and the first resurrec- 
tion and judgment, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and we 
have as certainly in the 25th chapter, a 
description of the final resurrection and 
judgment. The critical inquiry that now 
arises, is, Where is the dividing point of 
the discourse which separates the pre- 
dictions of the first judgment from those 
of the subsequent reign and the second 
judgment ? I find it at the 3lst verse 
of the 25th chapter. 

Trace the 24th chapter through from 
the point where the Second Coming is 
announced, to the end, and you will find 
no break in the train of thought—no de- 
parture from the idea that the disciples 
addressed would live to witness the traus- 
actions they were hearing about. They 
are enjoined again and again to “ watch ;” 
and the plain reason is, that the coming 
and judgment of which Christ was warn- 
ing them, was to be, as he had _previous- 
ly and in many ways assured them, with- 
in the lifetime of some of them. Go into 
the 25th chapter. The parable of the 
ten virgins begins thus: “ ‘PHEN shall 
the kingdom of heaven be likened,” &c. 
The word then refers back to the time 
and transactions spoken of in the 24th 
chapter, i. e., to the Second Coming for 
which the disciples were to watch. Ac- 
cordingly at the close of the parable, 
(ver, 13.) they are again exhorted to 
watch, precisely as they were in the pre- 
vious chapter ; so that it is certain that 
the discourse thus far has not passed he- 
youd the Second Coming. Then comes 
the parable of the talents, and it is in- 
troduced as another illustration of the 
same great crisis for which the disciples 
were to watch. 


brings us without change to the 30th 
verse. 





It manifestly belongs’ 
to the previous train ot thought, and so 
‘of this passage with the ianguage of the 
|31st of the 25th. 


But here we enter upon a new course 
of events. ‘‘When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit wpon the throne 
of his glory.” The coming here premised, 
is that instantaneous and near event 
which is treated of in the whole discourse 
before, for which the disciples were to 
watch ; but the sitting on the throne, is 
obviously a subsequent, continuous ad- 
ministration, We are not told in this 
discourse how long the reign thus com- 
menced at the Second Coming, was to 
continue ; but we have seen that Paul, 
in Ist Cor. 15: 25, speaking of this same 
administration of Christ intervening be- 
tween the Second Coming and “ the 
end,” says, “He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet,” &c. ; and 
we know that Christ, in Luke’s report of 
the same discourse, speaks of the “ times 
of the Gentiles ” as the sequel of his Com- 
ing. It is evident that the “ putting of 
all enemies under his feet,” implies the 
subduing of the Gentile nations, and that 
this conquest therefore is part of the bus- 
iness of that intervening reign, and of 
cuurse covers “ the times of the Gentiles.” 
In fact all this is necessarily implied in 
what immediately follows the announce- 
ment of the sitting on the throne, whieh 
I have cited. “When the Son of man 
shall come,....he shall sit upon the 
throne, .... @nd before him shall. be gath- 
ered all nations, and he shall separ ite 
themas a shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats,” and then follows the 
judgment. How long should you think 
it would take to gather all the nations 
of the Gentiles round the throne of 
Christ, and subdue them, so that he can 
separate and judge them ? 

Inquirer.—I always supposed this was 
to be done by a miracle, in a few hours 
at most, in the morning of the day of 
judgment. 

Circular.—But you see that “the 
times of the Gentiles”—the whole period 
that has elapsed since the destruction of 
Jerusalem) and is not yet ended— was 
provided for this stupendous evolution, 
A day of judgment of only twenty-foar 
hours for such a muster and review, and 
for the inspection and disposal of every 
individual of the race of mankind, living 
an) dead, would reqtire a most incredi- 
ble amount of miracle. People that say 
the ‘age of nuracles is past,” and yet ex- 
pect such things, certainly strain at a 
gnat and swallow an elephant ! 

But in order that we may have a full 
view of all that is certainly implied in 
the 3ist verse of the 25th of Matthew, 
let ine now call your attention to anoth- 
er interestivg element of the final judg- 
ment that is not generally taken into ac-., 
count at all. Christ said to his disci- 
ples on an occasion previous to his gen- 
eral discourse on the judgment, “ When 
the Son of man shail sit in the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve’ 


thrones, judying the twelve tribes of Is- 


19: 28. You cannot fail 


identity of the first clause 


rael.” Matt. 
to novice the 


Putting the two pas- 
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sages together they make the following 


announcement : “ When the Son of man 
shall come..--he shall sit on his throne, 
----2nd when he shall sit on his throne 
----ye [disciples] shall sit on thrones 
with him as assistant judges.” Again, 
Paul says to the Corinthians, (chap. 6, 
ver. 2,) “‘ Do ye not know that THE SAINTS 
SHALL JUDGE THE WORLD ?” These two 
passages alone are sufficient evidence 
that there must be two judgments ; for 
the apostles and saints referred to in 
them certainly must undergo a judgment 
themselves, and yet they are represented, 
not as on trial at the final judgment, but 
as partners with Christ, in judging the 
nations. The only possible harmony of 
these ideas is to be found in the theorv 
which we are uncovering, viz., that there 
was a preliminary judgment of a chosen 
body, mostly of the Jewish race, immedi- 
ately after the end of Judaism, and that 
at the end of the times of the Gentiles 
there is to be another judgment, in which 
that chosen body, already judged, shall 
sit in the judgment-seat with Christ. 

In view of all that is before us, we are 
justified in expanding the 31st verse of 
the 25th chapter of Matthew, into the 
following paraphrase :—“* When the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, immedi- 
ately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and shall judge and gather to himself 
the church of the first resurrection, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory, 
and that church shall sit with him ; and 
during “the times of the Gentiles,” he 
and they shall reign, till they have put 
down all opposing rule and authority and 
power ; and at last they shall gather all 
nations before his throne, and judge and 
separate them to their eternal destinies.” 
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Definition of Criticism. 


Inquirer. —You have much to say in your 
conversation and writings, about a system of 
Criticism that is in operation in the, Communi- 
ty. What do you mean by it? 

Circular.—The general meaning of the 
word Criticism is obvious, being derived from 
the Greek kvino, signifying to discriminate -- 
to separate—to judge. It is properly applied 
to the process of inspection, by which persons 
form their opinion of works in art, literature, 
science, morality, and religion. I[t is an ap- 
plication of the judgmeut and taste to these 
things in such a way as to distinguish between 
the good and the bad —to separate mixtures, 
and bring things to their simple elements, so 
that praise and blame, like and dislike, may be 
intelligently distributed. Lence, criticism may 
be called with propriety, the Chemistry of men- 
tal and spiritual forms—doing for the higher 
sphere, what the crucible and testing appara- 
tus do for gross matter. 

Such is a general definition of the term Crit- 
icism, Traced out in its more specific appli- 
eation to different subjects, as to the various 
fine arte, to literature, &c., we find that many 
different faculties are employed in its opera- 
tions; and that the tests of approval and dis- 
approval vary with the subject in hand. In 
wugic, Criticism employs as its agent, the ear, 
and requires that the performance sball pass 
the approval of certaiu principles of musical 
taste. In painting or sculpture, the eye is 


principally the medium of criticism, while 
form, color, and ideality sit in judgment. In 
literature, there are still other faculties, as the 
love of truth, the imagination, &e., that are 


_ 


involuntarily summoned to the business of Cri- 
ticism, whenever we read a book. 


In respect to all these departments, Criti- 
cism is quite a natural operation of the mind, 
and we may assume is carried on continually, 
as we come in contact with the objects of it, 
with more or less effect, according to our in- 
telligence and purpose. Whenever we have a 
feeling of pleasure at the sight of a beautiful 
object, or at hearing fine music, there is the 
foundation and beginning of Criticism. We 
have only te trace out and tell the reason of 
our pleasure, or of the opposite sensation in 
eas¢ that is produced, to make the act of Criti- 
cism complete. 

With this view of the subject in its ordinary 
aspect, yon will readily understand the expla- 
nation which we will now five of the socrat or 
MUTUAL cRItTICISM which is practiced in the 
Community—forming one of its most cherished 
and fundamental institutions. Observe then, 
that this faculty of careful discrimination und 
correct judgment, which in the world is exer- 
cised mainly in the criticism of literature and 
art, is with us turned to the discovery of char- 
acter. We carry up the art and the uses of 
Criticism from the range of things, to that of 
persons. What the connsisseur and the re- 
viewer do in respect to books and paintings, 
we do in respect to ourselves, and each other. 

It is evident that an immensely greater and 
richer field of scrutiny is offered in the case of 
living character, with all its various depart- 
ments and relations, than in the case of fixed 
objects, like paintings or the mere idea of books. 
Every person presents himself to us in a many- 
sided, complex way—-not as an object of sight 
and sound, merely, but asa spiritual, intellect- 
ual, physical and social being, with whom we 
hold necessary, and often intimate relations. 
How appropriate, then, it is, that he should be 
the subject of Criticism—that we should note 
and study thatin him which tends to give us 
pleasure, and should observe, on the other 
hand, those things which are inbarmonious and 
disagreeable. 

While the Criticism of character employs 
most (and probably all) of the facultics which 
are engaged in the Criticism of other things, it 
also brings into exercise a still higher part of 
our nature—the faculty of spiritual perception. 
As human beings, we possess in ourselves, and 
present to others, all the essential beauties of 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and ro- 
mance, on which to exercise the discrimination 
of taste; and still beyond this there is a foun- 
tain of spiritual life, which is understood only 
by the fellowship of spirits. On the other 
hand, there may be vices and evils in charac- 
ter, that can only be detected by the sense of 
spiritual discord. 

Qur system of Criticism, it will now be seen, 
isa system of mutual inspection of character» 
and truth-telling about each other. In prac- 
tical operation there are various modes of pro- 
ceeding. As for instance, it is customary for 
the members of the Community, each one as 
he feels moved thereto, to invite, from time to 
time, a Criticism from all the other members. 
On such oceasions, whoever bas any thing to 
say to him, either in the way of finding fault, 
or of especial commeniation, or of both, freely 
says it. Again, if any member manifests a 
bad spirit, or faulty manners, or in any way 
proves annoying to the social circle, it is the 
privilege of any, either in public or private, to 
expose the matter, and seek in a kind: spirit 


the reformation of the offender.—«a. w. n 





Journalism and its Influence. 

The Christian Intelligencer in an article on 
Journalism remarks as follows: 

With the rise and unprecedented progress of 
the Fourth Estate, as the English phrase it, che 
literary man has grown to be a power in the land, 
and the literary profession has taken an honorable 
rank by the side of those usually denominated 
“learned.” The newspaper has popularized liter- 
ature by diffusing intelligence amoung the masses, 
and has thus rendered what was once a recreation 
for the few a necessity for the many. It is uot 
too much to say that the daily and weekly press 
actually does the thinking for tens of thousands 
of intelligent men, and hundreds of thousands not 











John Bull seldom ventures to 
make up his mind about any important public 
topic, until he has read what the London Times 
has to say concerning it. ‘The Parisiav press has 
ere now exercised a controlling influence ovet 
revolutions, and on its oracular utterances depend 
in a great measure the mighty financial fluctua- 
tions of the Bourse. In the United States, the 
press is almost ommipotent for good or evil. The 
editorial chairis a secular pulpit, and the lay 
sermons that emanate from the impersonal “ we” 
seldom fall unheeded. ‘he editor enjoys two im- 
mense advantages over all other promulgators of 
opinions. One is endless iteration. Day after 
day, week after wees, year after year, the news- 
paper speeds on its way to the thousands of ex- 
pectant subscribers that constitute its wide spread 
diocese, and it is impossible that it should fail to 
make an impression. .is constant dropping wears 
away a stone at last, so no man, however ada- 
mantine may be his firmness, can entirely resist 
the persuasive eloquence and the cunvincing argu- 
ment of his favorite journal, and he usually ends 
by becoming a convert to the merits of the can- 
didates whom it patronizes, the pet measures 
which it advocates, and the social hobbies which 
it may see fit to ride to death. The New York 
Tribune and the powerful moulding influence 
which it has exerted and still exerts over a cer- 
tain class of minds, will at unce occur to the read- 
er as an instance in point. Another advantage 
possessed by the newspaper is the universality 
of its circulation——the certainty that its views of 
men and measures, whatever they may be, will 
not be confined in their c:rculation by any clique 
or class, but will be scattered broadcast wherev- 
er there are readers. The very cheapnes. of the 
daily journal is perhaps the great secret of its vast 
influence. It lies un the desk of the millivnaire, 
in the boudoir of the lady of fashion, on the coach- 
man’s box, 19 the servant’s kitchen. It pene- 
trates everywhere. No place is too high for it, 
and none too low. It is within the reach of all 
classes, and, more or less, influences all. 


so intelligent. 





Prospect ofa little War, 

There is considerable ferment just now in 
Washington, Charleston and New York, in view 
of some energetic but as yet unexplained move- 
ments on the part of the government. Three 
steamers, the Atlantic, Baltic, and Illinois, have 
been purchased or chartered, at New York, by 
the Government, and loaded with provisions, mil- 
itary stores and troops, and are to go south under 
sealed orders, ‘The’Atlantic, together with the 
U. S. War steamer Powhatan, has already sailed. 
It is stated that the Atlantic had on board 358 
soldiers. The destination of the vessels is not 
known. The Baltic, and Illinois, it is expected, 
will soon follow. It is alsu stated that two other 
steamships, the Ocean Queen and the Philadelphia, 
are tu be got ready for sea as soon as possible. 

Later.—The Tribune of the 9th says: 

The Government preparations for operations 
on the Southern cotst continue without ceasing. 
During the whole of Sunday night and all day 
yesterday the work of loading the transport steam- 
ers progressed, and last night the Baltic and h- 
nos got away. They take immense quantities of 
arms, ammunition, artillery, and other stores, be- 
tween 600 and 800 soldiers, and surf-bvats in 
which to land them. Two swift steam-tugs, 
chartered and loaded by the Government, accum- 
panied the expedition. The Harriet Lane hauled 
down the revenue flag, and hoisting the national 
ensign, put to seain the early day. The fitting out 
of other large transport steamers immediately, to 
folluw those already sailed, is currently reported. 
Whither this extensive expedition is bound is as 
yet problematical, and in the absence of positive 
information, it is not worth while to speculate.— 
If it be for the relief of Fort Sumter, as seems to 
be generally suspected in Washington, a few hours 
will disclose the fact. If for Fort Pickens or for 
Texas, probably at least a week will elapse before 
it is heard from. 

Designs of the Seceders on Washington. 

There is some reason to believe that the slave- 
holding Disumonists have not abandoned their 
designs on the national capital. Showing this 
the Evening Post gives the following extract of a 
letter from a gentleman of high position in Wash- 
ington. It is dated on the 2d instant. 


“ The possession of the seat of government by 
the Southern Cunfederacy is an event most confi- 
dently predicted to take place within sixty days. 
The wife of a United States senator told me an 
anecdote 1lustrative of the purposes of the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy. He holdsa 
very eligible pew in the Rev. Mr. Hall’s church, 
and a lady wishing to obtain it, wrote to hii that 
she would give what he gave for it. He replied, 
‘that so far from relinquishing my (his) pew, I 
have ordered an engraved plate to be affixed to it 
bearing my name.’ A lady just from Montgom- 
ery, in ‘tak ng leave of Mrs. Davis, asked, ‘ and 
what message must | bear from you to your lady 
friendsin Washington?’ She replied, ‘Tell them 
1 shall be happy wo receive their calls at tbe White 
House some two munths hence.’ This is very 
elaborate trifling, or unsurpassed castle-building.” 


A correspondent of the Tribune writing from 
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Baltimore, alludes to the same topic as follows: 

“A painful suspicion has seized on the pubhe 
mind in Washington, and it has extended to Bal- 
timore in some degree, that the occupation of the 
Federal Capital is actually entertained by Jeff. 
Davis, who is all-supreme in his military power. 
The question is asked, What is that arch-traitor, 
Ben. McCullough, dving :n Virginia at this june 
ture? Why has so much pains been taken to 
create a Secession sentiment along the line of raal- 
way from Wilmington in North Carolina, to 
Alexandria in Virginia? Why are the rebels so 
eager for the Virginia Convention to precipitate 
an ord:nance of Secession upon the people of that 
Stace? What does the recent beliigerent card of 
H. A. Wise & Co. to the men of their kidney in 
the eastern counties of Virgmia mean? Why are 
The Richmond Whig, The Lexington Valley 
Star, and other Virginia Union newspapers, buught 
up and made tw tly the Secession flag ? The an- 
swer to these and a hundred other kindred ques- 
tions, is, that the invasion and seizure of Wash- 
ington by the rebel Government is serivusly con- 
templated, and, what is worse, is actually practi- 
cable. They say that nothing is easier for Jeff. 
Davis than to land 5,000 troops at Washington, 
and to make them the herald of their own arrival 
by the seizure of the telegraph and the ratiroads, 
and by the sympathies of the section through 
which they run. 

“The public alarm is not for nothing, in my judg- 
ment. It is increased by the withdrawal uf any 
portion of the Federal troups at the Capital, for 
people, neither there nor here, have any two great 
cuntidence in the militia in such an emergency. 
Let but Jeff. Davis’s bugles sound, and hosts of 
men in Washington and Baltimore, whv are now 
giving listless obedieuce to the Federal Govern- 
ment, would socn rally to the Rebel tlag. Noth- 
ing short of the continued presence in Washing- 
ton of an adequate force will quiet apprehensions.” 
From Charleston. 

The latest dispatch from Charleston, dated 
April 7th, states that Gen. Beauregard, the com- 
mander of the Secession forces at that place, is- 
sued an order and sent a special messenger to 
Major Anderson, giving him an official notifica- 
tion, that all intercourse between Fort Sumter 
and the city would be prohibited from that date. 

It is also stated that there was intense excite- 
ment in the city, and a general prospect that 
there would be something dune. When any thing 
extraordinary occurs we will inform our rea 
ders. 





The Great Eastern. 
The steamship Great Eastern is announced ‘to 





sail from England for New York on the first of 


next month, and returning, is intended to leave 
New York with freight and passengers, on, of 
about the 24th of May. Messrs Grinneil & Min- 
turn, as heretofore, are to be agents for the great 
ship. 

ait tiins & 
The State of Hungary. 

There is considerable uncertainty as to the des- 
tiny of things in Europe during the coming year. 
Venetia and Hungary will be points of great in- 
terest—the poinis where peace, if any where, is 
likely to be disturbed. Sooner or later, Austria 
will have to relinquish Venetia or fight to retain 
it; and things in Llungary wear an unsettled and 
revolutionary aspect. In reference to the state 
of affairs in Hungary, the Vienna correspondent 
of the London Times writes under date of March 
3d, as follows: 


‘‘ All the private intelligence received from 
Pesth tends to prove that the breach between 
the Hungarian nation and the imperial dy nasty 
has been greatly widened by the rescripts of the 
26th of February, and people maintain that noth- 
ing but brute ferce will bring the Hungarians to 
their senses. The question now at issue between 
Austria and Hungary is such a delicate one, and 
the maintainance of the integrity of the Austrian 
Empire is so very desirable, that my private opin- 
ions ate in general expressed with sume little re- 
serve, but | now feel bound to remark tbat the 
new constitution affurds no guaranty tv the Hun- 
garians that the money which they may cuutri- 
bute to the necessities of the state will nut be ex- 
pended for the maintainance of an army which is 
sadly out of proportion to the resources of the 
empire. The protest made by the Municipality 
of Pesth against the introduction of marual jaw 
into the city and district of Fiume has ied toa 
misunderstanding between the Hungarians and 
the Croats, ‘The Jatter maintain that Fiume be- 
longs to the kingdom of Cruatia, and accuse the 
Hungarians of displaying as grasping and over. 
bearing a spirit as they did in 1848 and 1849,— 
The Austrians are well pleased to see that the 
Hungarians, Croatsand Se:be are beginning to 
quarrel amung themselves, but they cannot ven- 
ture to hope that the two last mentioned nation- 
alities will again fight with their neighbors in de- 
fence of absolutisin.”’ 

—— LL OO re 

.-+-Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, in reviewing 
Motley’s last work, for the Evangelist, gives the 
following annecdote of Carlyle: 

As we lay down these records of godly patience 
and valor, we think of what Thomas Carly le unce 


said to us, in commenting on the pluck of the be- 
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sieged citizens of Leyden. “ The Dootch,” said 
he, in bis broad Scotch style, “are the brawvest 
people in the warld. Men have roon after a red 
rag of a Frenchman; but the defense of Dootch 
Pratestants against Spain is the grondest thing in 
history. Ah! when Phee-lip sent the Duke of 
Alva and his popish cut-threats to do the bees- 
iness for Holland, those Dootchmen just squelched 
him as ye wad squelch a rotlen egg! Ye may 
depend that there was niver a brawver thing than 
thot in all moodern times!” To all which we— 
sitting under our catalpa this morning, with 
these splendid pages of Motley befure us—do 
most cordially respond, Amen! 





Notes of Passing Topics. 


...-Dr. Josiah Willard Gibbs, Professor of Sa- 
cred Literature in the Theological department of 
Yale College, and a man of great celebrity in the 
world of science, died in New Haven, on the 25th 
instant, aged 71 years. He held a lugh rank 
among American scholars, not only for learning 
and research in his special department, but for 
his thorough acquaintance with general philology. 
He was the author of a valuable Hebrew diction- 
ary, and of many minor works of merit. For 
nearly forty years he has been connected with 
the Theological Seminary of Yale College.— Eve. 
Post. 

...-The Prairie Farmer gives extracts from 
its correspondence in all parts of Illinois, all of 
which speak in the most hopeful terms of the 
prospect of a heavy wheat crop the ensuing hac- 
vest. Those in the southern part of the State 
also say that the fruit crop will be abundant in 
that section. 

.A piano-forte from the manufactory of 
Boardman & Gray, Albany, has lately been sent 
as a present to (he mission among the Nestorians 
and Mohammedans at Scir, Persia, and its music 
fills everybody with delight. Aung the visitors 
to hear it have been the governor of the province 
and several men of rank, It will bea great aid 
to the labors of the missionary, Rev. Mr. Larabee, 
in training the undisciplined and unmusical voices 
of the students at the mission seminary. ‘lhe 
instrument was conveyed in pieces nearly 600 
miles from Trebizund to Seir, on a rude litter, be- 
tween to horses, over rough and steep mountain 
roads, and received vue heavy fall to the ground ; 
but suffered no injury, so skillfully was it packed. 


.... What promises to be the richest gould 
mine ever heard of has just been discovered in 
Missvuri, situated thirty miles from Pilot Knob, 
running due north and south, and being in extent 
eight feet wide by two hundred yards long, accor- 
ing to traces on the surface. Many experiments 
have been made and gold extracted in proportion 
of one-third of one per cent—about $1200 to the 
ton. It is exceedingly difficult of extraction, re- 
quiring expensive chemical processes, and the ex- 
pense of working the mines will be very large.~ 
But an intense excitement has been caused among 
the people.— Utica Herald. 

-++-A Chicago telegram dated April 8th says, 
*“ One hundred and six fugitive slaves left this city 
last night for Canada via the Michigan Southern 
Railroad. It is cstimated that une thousand fugi- 
taves have arrived in this city since last fall; most 
of whom have left since the recent arrest of five 
of them by the U. S. Marshal.” 

..--The production of oil from the oi) wells of 
Orawford and Venango counties in Pennsylvania 
ig now so great that the Philadelphia North 
American, anticipates that two or three million 
dollars will be realized from it this year. The 
transportation now amounts to five or six hun- 
dred barrels daily and is rapidiy increasing.— 
This traffic. the North American says, has sus- 
tained ninety miles of railroad built as a part of 
the Sunbury and Erie iine from Erie to Warren. 
A branch road, twenty miles Jong, is now project- 
ed for the especial accommodation of the oil pro- 
duction.—Chicago Journal. 

Scientific Items. 
Collated from the Scientific American. 





—Phot»graphic pictures have been taken in 
England with Way’s electrical hght. It is scarce- 
by possible to detect portraits so taken from those 
ebtained with sunlight. 

—The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway 
is the largest establishment of the kind in the 
world, Its lines comprise 1,201 miles. 

—Louis Napoleon has decided that a movable 
photographic establishment shall be atteched to 
every regiment in the French army, under an offi- 
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—Excavations were lately recommenced in 
Pompei, and among the first discoveries made was 
a druggist’s shop, containing pill-boxes in abund- 
ance. 

—The Alta Californian states that the gold 
and silver ores in Tulare county are yielding at 
the enormous rate of from $1,500 to $6,000 to the 
tun of quartz. 

—In Montreal the skating pond is roofed over, 
80 as to prevent its being covered with snow. It 
is lighted at night, and the band of the Canadian 
Rifles generally attends. The ladies frequent it, 
wearing short dresses, looped up so as to be out of 
the way, and Turkish trowsers. ' 

—A suspension bridge is now teing construct- 
ed by Mr. J. Roebling over the Kentucky river, 
on the Lexington and Dunville Railroad, which 
will have a span of 1,124 feet from center to cen- 
ter of the towers, over a chasm 300 feet deep.— 
When completed, it will be the longest single span 
in the world. 

—Telegraph stations are maintained along the 
whole coasts of Great Britain, and constant coi.- 
munication is kept up between them, sv that the 
state of the weather and the course of the wind 
along the coast at any hour is known in every 
English port. Lieutenant Maury recommends 
such a system to the new Secretary of the Navy. 
—Ata late meeting of the British Institute of 
Architects, London, Mr. Gilbert Scott stated that 
a very great varicty of substances had been ex- 
perimented with for preserving the decaying stone 
of Westminster Abbey. Water glass, aluminate 
of potash, silicate of lime, shellac varnish and 
oi] mixed with sulphur had been tried. The 
shellac varnish was found the best for stone not 
exposed to rain, and the oil and sulphur best for 
exposure to the atmosphere. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


If we were to judge by the last few days we 
might say that spring is fairly inaugurated. The 
bright sunshine floods the landscape by day, and 
the frogs have begun toenliven the night with their 
quaint concerts. The buds begin to swell, the 
crocuses open their delicate petals, and here and 
there, on mossy bank and in sheltered nook, wild 
flowers peep forth. ‘Lhe cool morning air is en- 
riched with the song of birds—robin, bluebird, 
sung-sparrow and black-bird. We call to mind as 
we look abroad over the fields, which were so 
lately wrapped in a snowy mantle, the beautiful 
lines of Tennyson: 
Now fades the last long streak of snow ; 

Now burgeons every maze of quick, 

About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow, 
Now rings the woodland loud and long ; 

The distance takes a lovelier hue; 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 
Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 

And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea. 
Where now the sea-mew pipes or dives 

In yonder greening gleam, and fly 

The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives 
From land to land; and in my breast 

Spring wakens too; and my regret 

Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


We have not much to record in the way of a 
Journal this week. All hands have busily com- 
menced the Spring campaign. We notice the 
Strawberry men busy arranging their plartations ; 
Mr. T. may be seen among the fruit-trees, pruning 
and manipulating; Mr. B. and others are in the 
garden. A large force, with teams, has been 
engaged, for a week past, plowing and scraping 
out the cellar for the new huuse. 

—lIn the absence of Oneida details, here is an 
extract or two from late journals from Walling- 
ford, which will serve to give a peep into the 
family there: 

Monday, March 4th.—Journals and letters 
from Oneida have been copious and interesting 
for the last few days, and constituted material 
for interest in our meetings, &c.; otherwise we 
should have been rather dull. The suspension of 
the shop business for some days, the closing of 
the school, aud the departure of several for Onei- 
da, producing a little lonesomeness and tem- 
pory disorganization, the relaxing effect of sudden 
warm weather—made last week a broken-up 
week. To-day, business starts again on a new 
organization, and everything is growing taut. 


shop boys are to work with A., afternoons, ditch- 
ing. They are to widen an open ditch already 
dug round the base of the hill west of the Bailey 
house, and to dig a tile ditch below that, about 
parallel with it. The object is, I believe,to dry 
the ground for the pear orchard at the foot of the 
hill. Mr. B. and A, are to get out stuff fora 
picket-fence. Mr. A. and Mr. P. do some clear 
ing up at the swamp. Mr. A. is very efficient 
and edifying. He will be a good medium of the 
Oneida spirit in our business and mectings. 
T—-—- gave ina communication last evening 
which tended to increase our love and confi- 
dence toward her. Mr. P also came out with 
a new confession of loyalty to the community, 
and separation from the spirit of N. Y. Perfec- 
tionism. He said he had been trying to go away 
this twelve years, but had concluded to give it up 
asabad job. There was a general testimony 
against the independent, isvlated spirit which 
N. Y. Perfectionism fosiers, and in favor of the 
spirit of heaven, where, as it has been said, the 
family is very much larger than our community. 





The general report of the committee on the 
questions for the 20th, given in the last Circular, 
interested us very much. There is solid calcula- 
tion in it, on which it seems safe to rely. The 
criticisn.s were valuable. 

Sunday, March, 10.—Most of our meetings for 
the last week, have been without much matter to 
report. The correspondence from Oneida, and 
newspaper reading occupying a good share of the 
time. The confession of Christ is free, and we 
have had some edifying reading from the Circular, 
&e. Ditching has been busily prosecuted, and 
the shop work has gone off well. The Walling- 
ford Community band, meet conscientiously every 
other noon. A plan is in operation for a tele- 
graph station at the Depot. Mr. Edmonds pro- 
poses to get the apparatus by subscription—have 
his wife learn to operate it, and so furnish what 
will be a great accommodation to us. H 
subscribed five dollars, and says the whole 
amount desired will easily be obtained. Com- 
menced reading the “Life of Lord Bacon,” eve- 
nings at 7. 











Sunday Evening.—Had a yood spiritual con- 
Mr. N. said he wished we were 
more in the way of telling our heart experience. 
In speaking of his own, he said he was thankful 
for the victory he had obtained over his temper, 
which is naturally quick—he could command 
himself in irritating circumstances better than he 
once could. Mr. P., expressed a great sense of 
the benefit of his late visit at Oneida. He was 
received so differently from what he expected, 
that it melied his heart—and on returning he 
fuund his feelings toward the family here entire- 
ly changed—before, he had evil thinking and 
chafing, now he could not chafe with any one 
here.—— A general desire was expressed that we 
might keep up the spirit of improvement, through 
the summer as wellas the winter—we cannot 
pursue the same things, but we can maintain the 
same spirit of improvement. 


versation. 





The two following letters though not writ- 
ten for the public eye, are nevertheless so full of 
the spirit of thankfulness and joy, that we will 
not deny curselyes the pleasure of putting them 
on record, trusting we violate no confidence in so 
doing. The first was written by an outside 
brother who spent a large part of the winter in 
our family ; the second by an inside brother who 
has had a long battle with the spirit of discontent 
and evil-thinking, but who appears to have tii- 
umphed gloriously : 

Baldwinsville, N. Y., March 28, 1861. 

My Bexovep Frirxps :— Often since my return 
tu this home, faithful and busy memory has re- 
called the many times and incidents so pleasant 
and so reviving. Community life and Communi- 
ty love, with its concomitant spiritual discipline, 
have been doubly endeared to me, during my late 
visit. ‘hat was a precious opportunity and I 
may say in truth that it has not been lost. I feel 
& new purpose in spirit to seek the ascending fel- 
lowship, to walk in the Spirit, and new aspirations 
for union with Christ and the Primitive Church, 
together with all God’s people. During that 
visit T had much enjoyment too, indeed I was hap- 
py. Even in the episude of, fever and pain, with 
failing strength, I was happy. For I was dwelling 
in an atmosphere, charged with the aura and 
nimbus of heavenly love. I breathed it, I drank 
it, I lived on it. 

I feel rich. -For this I rejected a tempting of- 
fer last fall to pass the winter at Houston in Tex- 
as. Had I accepted, no doubt I should have been 








eer versed in the details of the art. 


Commenced having breakfast at 60’clock. The 





richer in dollars, and perhaps would have failed 
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in spiritual improvement. But I am satisfied now, 
and happy without alloy. 

Dwelling in the world, but not of it, I can look 
at the panorama. The Churches here, the Pree- 
byterian, Methodist and Episcopahar, each in 
their own way have been all winter and are now, 
reaching out in all directions for converts. But 
success is not marked. Hell and the Law of God, 
is the gospel most relied on. 

The lovely Spring gives tokens of its advance. 
Hail to its charming presence, and attending beau- 
ty! It is a vivid type of Resurrection Life. 


I take this opportunity my friends, to thank 
you most cordially for your acts of kindness, and 
for several love tokens. 1 thank you for the ben- 
efits of your spiritual school. Under Christ, I 
am indebted to Mr. Noyes for all I enjoy of spir- 
itual life. He taught me the way ta God in 
Christ. He introduced me to the novel exercise 
of faith, the hearty confession of Christ. With 
much love to every member of the family, [ am 
yours for the truth, G. W. Ropinson. 


Wallingford March 14, 1861. 

Dear L:—You cannot tell how thankful I am 
that there is one at Oneida that devotes a few 
leisure mormments in writing to her unworthy 
brother, which assures me I am not forgotten.— 
Your notes by R. and S. were cheering I assure 
you, and I can join you in thanking God for my 
late experience. The Lord has separated me from 
my long quarrel with the Community.  Evil- 
thinking and chafing are ameng the things that 
are past, and I feel that I have sweetly emerged 
into a new field, where the sun shines most bril- 
liantly, and paints every thing in colors of his own 
beauty. And {I sing, for “ Jehovah has tri- 
umphed.” I am learning to be sincere with God, 
and those I love, and with myself. The Lord 
shines upon me and shows me how much alloy I 
have about me, and gives me an carnest desire to 
rid myseif of it. Oh how much the Lord has 
opened his hand to me to-day. It ismy Beloved 
that speaks, and my sonl is ravished. I am an 
astonishment to myself, and am led to wonder 
and adore the goodness of God that yives me the 
assurance that I belongto him. I can but re- 
joice in view of the wilderness just passed, and 
what a glory there is before us. My soul leaps 
upon the mountains of Beulah in songs and dan- 
ces, and the golden plains of Paradise are before 
me. I shallsee the King in his beauty, and rejoice 
in his presence. Those that are with me are 
glorivusly appureled ; tnere are no spots on their 
garments, and the King delights in them, for they 
are the purchase of his blood. Dear sister, what 
a glorious retinue are forming to make up the 
company of the redeemed, and we among that 
number, I thought, a short time since, that I 
never should love any one again; but I find the 
fountain of the great deep broken up within me, 
and I find that [ have a heart yet that is subject 
to heavenly influences and capable of being filled 
God can make us like the green bay-tree, although 
every branch seems to be withered. His mans- 
festations are not confined to youth, he can make 
the aged flourish, and renew their youth as the 
eagles. I have truly felt young to-day. I pray 
for wisdom to make the privileges [ enjoy a step- 
ping stone to mount higher and higher in the 
spiritual course. . 
From the Independent. 

Free Negroes of the West In- 

~ dies, 





A meeting was held in London, Feb. 20th, Mr. 
C. Buxton, M. P., in the chair, to receive a report 
from Messrs, Underhill and Brown, a deputation 
sent to the West Indies by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to inquire into the condition of the peas- 
antry there, From a report in The London Dai- 
ly News of Mr. Underhill’s remarks we copy m= 
fullows : 


“ Mr. Underhill, having explained that, in cm 
sequence of the conflicting statements made in this 
cvuntry as to the condition of the West India co)- 
ones, 48 resulting from the abolition of slavery, 
he and his colleague had been deputed to make 
personal inquires as to the cundition of Jamaica, 
and had in carrying out their inquiries occupied 
many months, proceeded to state what they had 
ascertained in the course of their mission. He 
admitted that Jamaica was not so prosperous a 
‘Trinidad, Barbadoes, and some other of the Wenss 
India Islands, but denied that its inferior position 
was owing to emancipation. Jamaica was yet in 
a transition state; its social arrangements bad 
been formed for the purpose of cuitivation bs 
slave labor, ind the prejudices of the people were 
opposed to making the necessary alterations.— 
Those changes, however, were now in progres, @ 
middle class of artisans and shopkeepers war 
springing up, and there was every prospect of » 
rapid improvement. The ruin of the planters, 





of which so much has been said, was owing, noy 
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te emancipation, but extravagance and misman- 
agement, by which the properties had become so 
heavily incumbered that they could not be worked 
with profit. There was no deficiency of labor, as 
was proved not only by the large number of labor- 
ers as compared with tho entire population, but 
by the fact that the rate of wages was not rising 
but falling. Amongst other causes he enumerated 
as having contributed iw the difficulties of the su- 
gar-growers, was the refusal of the Legislature to 
adopt the more liberal immigration laws which 
Barbadoes acted upon iminediately after emanci- 
pation—and principally the competition of other 
sugar-growing countries when the sugar dutics 
were equalized. He and his colleague had traveled 
through the island, but had never seen a single 
estate which had been abandoned for want of la- 
bor; but the fact was that the negro was now a 
competitor with the planter for his own labor, and 
naturally served himeelf first. With regard to the 
negro peasant class, the beneficial effect of the act 
of emancipat:on was complete. They no doubt 
at first left the estates in large numbers, but that 
was principally owing to the treatment they re- 
ceived from the old planters, who had now either 
died out or left the island. He denied that the 
negroes of Jamaica were a lazy, indolent race; on 
the contrary, they were industrious and careful, 
and he added that, so far from their being mere 
aquatters upon the land, which means men settling 
down upon a place to which they had no title— 
a thing which was impossible in Jamaica-—three- 
eighths of the cultivated land in the island had 
been acquired by their own industry . since eman- 

cipation and there was scarcely a family that did 
not keep a horse or a mule. The value of the 
land they had thus become possessed of was up- 

Wards of a million sterling, in addition to which 
they had built and furnished comfortable, and in 

aome instances very genteel houses. Heestimated 
besides that there were not less than 5,000 sugar- 
mills—rude and small onos he admitted—pus- 
sessed and worked by the negro peasantry, who 
were now actively engaged on their own account 
in the culture and manufacture of sugar. He add- 

ed, too, that they were geverally a sober and 

moral class of people. Le calculated that the en- 

tire property in land, houses, horses, implements, 

clothes, savings-banks deposits, (upwards of £40, 

000), and other articles, was worth not less than 

£2,300,000, all acquired since emancipation. The 

exports of Jamaica averaged £1,057,000 per an- 

num, chiefly produce raised by negrovs, and he 

believed the produce of their industry altogether 
was about two millions and a quarter, or two 

millions and a half a year. The speaker quoted 

various statistics, and pointed out the number of 
towns, villages, and markets which were springing 

up all over the island, as marking the improved 

condition of the negro people; and as showing the 

religious fecling of these people, he stated shat 

they had built 220 chapels, and numbered 53,000 

communicants, or about one-fourth of the entire 

community. All this progress had been made 

without Government aid, and under a system of 

taxation by no means favorable to the negro. He 

believed the tide of difficulty in Jamaica had 

turned, and there was every prospect that its fu- 

ture under freedom would be far more prosperous 

than its past had been under slavery.” 





Sister Angela-~-A Legend. 


We have no great partiality for legends—least 
of all for Popish ones—but the fullowing ts 0 
prettily told, and suggests withal so interesting a 
thonght, that we venture to publish it, notwith- 
Standing the larce space it occupies. It is copied 
from Dickens’ All the Year Round: 


The lights extinguished ; by the hearth I leant, 
Half weary with a listless discontent. 

The flickering giant shadows, gathering near, 
Closed round me with a dim and silent fear ; 

All dull, all dark; save when the leaping flame, 
Glancing, lit up The Picture’s ancient frame. 
Above the hearth it hung. Perhaps the night, 
My foolish tremors, or the gleaming light, 

Lent Power to that Portrait dark and quaint— 
A Portrait svch as Rembrandt loved to paint— 
The likeness of a Nun. I seemed to trace 

A world of sorrow in the patient face, 

In the thin hands folded across her breast— 

Its own and the room's shadow hid the rest. __ 

I gazed and dreamed, and the dull embers stirred, 
Till an old legend that I once had heard 

Came back to me; linked to the mystic gloom 
Of the dark Picture in the ghostly room. 


In the far South, where clustering vines are hung; 

Where first the old chivalric lays were sung; 

Where earliest smiled that gracious child of France 

Angel and Knight and Fairy, called Romance, 

I stood one day., The,warm blue June was spread 

Upon the earth ;: blue summer over head, 

Without a cloud to fléck its radiant glare, 

Without a breath fo stir its sultry air. 

All stili, all silent, save the sobbing rush 

Of.ripling waves. that lapsed in silver hush 

Upon the beach; where. glittering towards the 
strand, 

The purple Mediterranean kissed the land. 


All still, all peaceful; when a convent chime 
Broke on the mid-day silence for a time, 
Then trembling into quiet, seemed to cease, 
In deeper silence and more utter peace. 

So as I turned to gaze, where gleaming white, 





Half hid by shadowy trees from passers’ sight, 


The convent lay, one who had dwelt for long 

In that fair home of ancient tale and song, 
Who knew the story of each cave and hill, 

And every haunting fancy lingering still 
Within the land, spake thus to me, and told 
The convent’s treasured legend. quaint and old : 


Long years ago, a dense and flowering wood, 
Still more concealed where the white convent stood 
Borne on its perfumed wings the title came ; 
*« Our Lady of the Hawthorns” is its name. 
Then did that bell, which still rings out to-day 
Bid all the country rise, or eat, or pray. 
Before that convent shrine, the haughty knight 
Passed the lone vigil of his perilous fight ; 
For humbler cottage strife, or village brawl, 
The abbess listened. prayed, and settled all. 
Young hearts, that came, weighed down by love 
or wrong, 
Left her kind presence comforted and strong. 
Each passing pilgrim, and each beggar’s right 
Was food, and rest, and shelter for the night. 
But, more than this, the nuns could well impart 
The deepest mysteries of the healing art ; 
Their store of herbs and simples was renowned, 
And held in wondering faith for miles around. 
Thus strife, love, sorrow, good and evil fate, 
Found help and blessing at the convent gate 


Of all the nuns, no heart was half so light, 

No eyelids veiling glances half as bright, 

No step that glided with such noiseless feet, 

No face that looked so tender or so sweet, 

No voice that rose in choir so pure, so clear, 

No heart to all the others half so dear 

(So surely touched by others’ pain or wo, 

Guessing the grief her young life could not 
know), 

No soul in childlike faith so undefiled, 

As Sister Angela’s, the ‘* Convent Child.” 

For thus they loved to call her. She had known 

No home, no love, no kindred, save their own— 

An orphan, to their tender nursing given, 

Child, plaything, pupil, now the bride of Heaven. 

And she it was who trimmed the lamp’s red light 

That swung before the altar, day and night. 

Her hands it was, whose patient skill could trace 

The finest broidery, weave the costliest lace ; 

But most of all, her first and dearest care, 

The office she would never miss.or share, 

Was every day to weave fresh garlands sweet, 

To place before the shrine at Mary’s feet. 

Nature is bounteous in that region fair, 

For even winter has her blossoms there. 

Thus Angela loved to count each feast the best, 

By telling with what flowers the shrine was 
dressed. 

In pomp supreme the countless Roses passed, 

Battalion on battalion thronging fast, 

Each with a different banner, flaming bright, 

Damask, or striped, or crimson, pink or white, 

Until they bowed before the new-born queen, 

And the pure virgin lily rose serene. 

Though Angela always thought the Mother blest, 

Must love the time of her own hawthorns best 

Each evening through the year, with equal care, 

She placed her flowers ; then kneeling down in 
prayer, 

As their faint perfume rose before the shrine, 

So rose her thoughts, as pure and as divine. 

She knelt until the shades grew dim without, 

Till one by one the altar lights shone out, 

Till one by one the nuns, like shadows dim, 

Gathered around to chant their vesper hymn ; 

Her voice then led the music's winged flight, 

And ** Ave, Maris Stella” filled the night. 


But wherefvre linger on those days of peace ? 

When storms draw near, then quiet hours must 
cease. 

War, cruel war, defaced the land and came 

So near the convent with its breath of flame, 

That, seeking shelter, frightened peasants fled, 

Sobbing out tales of coming fear and dread. 

Till after a fierce skirmish, down the road, 

One night came straggling soldiers, with their load 

Of wounded, dying comrades ; and the band, 

Half pleading, yet as if they could command, 

Summoned the trembling sisters, craved their care 

Then rode away, and left the wounded there. 

But soon compassion bade all fear depart, 

And bidding every sister do her part, 

Some prepare simples, healing salves, or bands, 

The abbess chose the most experienced hands, 

To dress the wounds needing most skillful care; 

Yet even the youngest novice took her share, 

And thus to Angela, whose ready will 

And pity could not cover lack of skill, 

The charge of a young wounded knight must fall, 

A case which seemed least dangerous of them all. 

Day after day she watched beside his bed, 

And first in utter quiet the hours fled : 

His feverish mouns alone the silence stirred, 

Or her soft voice, uttering some pious word. 

At last the fever left him; day by day 

The hours, no longer silent, passed away. 

What could she speak of? First, to still his 
plaints, 

She told him legends of the martyr’d saints ; 

Described the pangs, which, through God's plen- 
teous grace, 





Had gained their souls so high and bright a place. 

This pious artifice soon found success— 

Or so she fancied—-for he murmured less. 

And so she told the pomp and grand array 

In which the chapel shone on Easter Day, 

Described the vestments, gold, and colors bright, 

Counted how many tapers gave their light ; 

Then, in minute detail went on to say, 

How the high altar looked on Christmas-day ; 

The kings and shepherds, all in green and white 

And a large star of jewels gleaming bright. 

Thezx told the sign by which they all had seen, 

How even nature loved to greet her Queen, 

For, when Our .Lady’s last procession went 

Down the long garden, every head was bent, 

And rosary in hand each sister prayed ; 

As the long floating banners were displayed, 

They struck the hawthorn boughs, and showers 
and showers 

Of buds and blossoms strewed her way with flowers. 

The knight unwearied listened ; till at last, 

IIe too described the glories of his past ; 

Tourney, and joust, and pageant bright and fair, 

And all the lovely ladies who were there. 

But half incredulous she heard. Could this-- 

This be the world? this place of love and bliss! 

Where. then, was hid the strange and hideous 
charm, 

That never failed to bring the gazer harm ? 

She crossed herself, yet asked, and listened still, 

And still the knight described with all his skill, 

The glorious world of joy, all joys above, 

Transfigured in the golden mist of love. 

Spread, spread your wings, ye angel guardians 
bright, 

And shield these.dazzling phantoms from her sight! 

But no; days passed, matins and vespers rang, 

And still the quiet nuns toiled, prayed, and sang. 

And never guessed the fatal, coiling net 

That every day drew near, and nearer yet, 

Around their darling ; for she went and came 

About her duties, outwardly the same. 

The same? ah, no! even when she knelt to pray, 

Some charmed drenm kept all her heart away. 

So days went on, until the convent gate 

Opened one night. Who durst go forth so late? 

Across the moonlight grass, with stealthy tread, 

Two silent, shrouded figures passed and fled. 

And all was silent, save the moaning seas, 

That sobbed and pleaded, and a wailing breeze 

That sighed among the perfumed hawthorn trees. 


What need to tell that dream so bright and brief, 

Of joy unchequered by a dread of grief? 

What need to tell how all such dreams must fade, 

Before the slow foreboding, dreaded shade, 

That floated nearer, until pomp and pride, 

Pleasure and wealth, were summoned to her gide, 

To bid. at least, the noisy hours forget, 

And clamor down the whisperings of regret. 

Still Angela strove to dream, and strove in vain ; 

Awakened once, she could not sleep again. 

She saw, each day and hour, more worthless 
grown 

The heart for which she cast away her own; 

And her soul learnt, through bitterest inward 
strife, 

The slight, frail love for which she wrecked her 
life, 

The phantom for which all her hope was given, 

The cold bleak earth for which she bartered 
heaven ! 

But all in vain; what chance remained? what 
heart 

Would stoop to take so poor an outcast’s part ? 


Years fled, and she grew reckless more and more, 

Until the humblest peasant closed his deor, 

And where she passed, fair dames, in scorn and 
pride, 

Shuddered, and drew their rustling robes aside. 

At last a yearning seemed to fill her soul, 

A longing that was stronger than control : 

Once more, just once again, to see the place 

That knew her young and innocent ; to retrace 

The long and weary southern path; to gaze 

Upon the haven of her childish days; 

Once more beneath the convent roof to lie; 

Once more to look upon her home—and die! 

Weary and worn—her comrades, chill remorse 

And black despuir, yet a strange silent force 

Within her heart—that drew her more and more-~ 

Onward she crawled, and begged from door to door. 

Weighed down with weary days, her failing 
strength 

Grew less each hour, till one day’s dawn at length 

As its first rays flooded the world with light, 

Showed the broad waters, glittering blue and 
bright, 

And where, amid the leafy hawthorn wood, 

Just as of old the low white convent stood. 

Would any know her? Nay, nofear. Her face 

Had lost all trace of youth, of joy, of grace, 

Of the pure happy soul they used to know— 

The novice Angela—so long ago. 

She rang the convent bell. The well known sound 

Smote on her heart, and bowed her to the ground. 

And she, who had not wept for long dry years, 

Felt the strange rush of unaccustomed teara; 

Terror and anguish seemed to cheek her breath, 





And stop her heart. © God! could this be death? 

Crouching against the iron gate, she laid 

Her. weary head against the bars, and prayed: 

But nearer footsteps drew, then seemed to wait; 

And then she heard the opening of the grate, | 

And saw the withered face on which awoke 

Pity and sorrow, as the portress spoke, 

And asked the stranger’s bidding; ‘* Take me in,” 

She faltered, ‘‘Sister Monica, from sin, ~~ 

And sorrow, and despair, that will not cease; 

Oh take me in, and let me die in peace !” 

With soothing words the sister bade her wait. 

Until she brought the key to unbar the gate. 

The beggar tried to thank her as she lay, 

And heard the echoing footsteps die away. 

But what soft voice was that which sounded near, 

And stirred strange trouble in her heart to hear? 

She raised her head ; she saw--she seemed to know 

A face that came from long, long years ago: 

Herself ; yet not as when she fled away, 

The young and blooming Novice, fair and gay, 

But a grave woman, gentle and serene : 

The outcast knew it— What she might have been. 

But as she gazed and gazed, a radiance bright ' 

Filled all the place with stra: ge and sudden light ; 

The nun was there no longer, but instead, 

A figure with a circle round its head, 

A ring of glory ; and a face, so meek, 

So soft, so tender. . . . Angela strove to speak, 

And tretched her hands out, crying, ‘* Mary mild, 

Mother of mercy, help me !~-help your child !” 

And Mary answered, “* From thy bitter past, 

Welcome, my child! oh, welcome hme at last! 

I filled thy place. Thy flight is known to none, 

For all thy daily duties I have done ; 

Gathered thy flowers, and prayed, and sang and 
slept ; 

Didst thou not know, poor child, thy place was 
kept? 

Kind hearts are here ; yet would the tenderest one 

Have limits to its mercy : God has none. 

And man’s forgivness may be true and sweet, 

But yet he stoops to give it. More complete » 

Is love that lays furgiveness at thy feet, 

And pleads with thee to raise it. Only Heaven 

Means crowned, not vanquished, when it say 
‘* Forgiven !” . 

Back hurried Sister Monica; but where 

Was the poor beggar she left lying there? 

Gone; and she searched in vain and sought the 
place 

For that wan woman with the piteous face : 

But only Angela at the gateway stood, 

Laden with hawthorn blossoms from the wood. 


And never did a day pass by again, 

But the old portress, with a sigh of pain, 
Would sorrow for her loitering: with a prayer 
That the poor beggar, in her wild despair, 
Might not have come to any ill; and when 

She ended, ‘‘ God forgive her!’ humbly then 
Did Angela bow her head, and say ** Amen !” 
How pitiful her heart was! all could trace 
Something that dimmed the brightness of her face 
After that day, which none had seen before ; 
Not trouble—but a shadow--nothing more. 


Years passed away. Then, one dark day of dread, 
Saw all the sisters kneeling round a bed, 

Where Angela luy dying; every breath 
Struggling beneath the heavy hand of death. 
But suddenly a flush lit up her cheek, 


She raised her wan right hand, and strove to. 


speak. 
In sorrowing love they listened ; not a sound 
Or sigh disturbed the utter silence round ; 
The very taper’s flames were scarcely stirred, 
In such hushed awe the sisters knelt and heard. 
And thro’ that silence Angela told Ler life : 
Her sin, her flight; the surrow and the strife, 
And the return; and then, clear, low, and calm, 
‘** Praise God for me, my sisters;” and the psalm 
Rang up to heaven, far, and clear, and wide, 
Again and yet again, then sank and died ; 
While her white face had such a smile of peace, 
They saw she never heard the music cease ; 
And weeping sisters laid her in her tomb, 


Crowned with a wreath of perfumed hawthorn 


bloom. 
And thus the legend ended It may be 
Something is hidden in the mystery, 
Besides the lesson of God’s pardon shown 
Never enough believed, or asked, or known, 
Have we not all, amid life's petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 
And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret ; 
But still our place is kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it, suon or late. 


No star is ever lost we once have seen, 

We always may be what we might have been. 
Since good, tho’ only thought, has life and breath, 
God's life-—-can always be redeemed from death ; 
And evil, in its nature, is decay. 

And any hour can blot it all away ; 

The hopes that, lost, in some far distance seem, 
May be the truer life, and this the dream. 
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